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Subject:  "Fresh  Fish  and  Rhubarb  Pie."    Program  includes  notes  on  summer  dress 
fabrics.     Bulletins  available:     "Fitting  Dresses  and  Blouses,"  and  "Canning 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Homeu 
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The  Menu  Specialist  has  planned  another  fish  dinner  for  today':,  and  she  did 
include  the  Rhubarb  Pie,  just  as  I  requested.     I'll  give  you  her  menu,   in  just  a 
minute . 


Do  you  know  why  fish  is  considered  so  important  in  the  diet?    One  reason  is 
that  fish  and  shellfish,  especially  the  salt-water  kinds,  both  fresh  and  canned, 
are  the  best  known  sourae  of  iodine.     Iodine  is  a  mineral  needed  to  keep  our  bodies 
normal  and  healthy.     It  is  a  lack  of  iodine,  for  instance,  in  food  and  drinking 
water,  that  leads  to  disturbances  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  one  form  of  the  disease 
known  as  goiter.     Scientific  workers  have  discovered  that  there  is  a  goiter  belt 
through  the  inland  states.     In  these  states  there  is  a  deficiency  of  iodine  in  the 
soil,  and  consequently  in  the  drinking  water,  and  in  the  vegetables  grown  in  the 
soil.     So  you  see  there's  a  J*good  health"  reason  behind  the  fish  dinner. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  advise  you  as  to  what  kind  of  fish  to  buy. 
The  homemaker  who  gives  her  family  appetizing,  well-balanced  meals,  at  not  too  high 
cost,  always  makes  the  most  of  things  in  season,  in  her  locality.     She  studies  her 
local  market,  and  finds  out  when  different  kinds  of  fish  and  shellfish  are  at  their 
prime.    Not  even  my  friend  at  the  fish  market,  xvho  knows  every  kind  of  a  fin,  could 
tell  me  what  kinds  of  fish  would  be  prime  all  over  the  United  States,  at  one  time. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  standbys,  like  salmon,  cod,  halibut,  haddock,  bass, 
trout,  flounder,  perch,  oysters,  clams,  and  scallops,  which  are  in  season  somewhere, 
practically  every  month. 

As  I  told  you  the  other  day,  there  are  quantities  of  smoked,  canned,  salted, 
and  frozen  fish,  for  those  who  can't  get  fresh  fish.    However,  I  hope  you  can  get 
fresh  fish  for  this  dinner.    Here's  the  menu:    Fresh  Fish-Broiled  or  Fried;  Spring 
Onions  on  Toast;  Buttered  Carrots;  and  Rhubarb  Pie. 

Do  you  know  how  to  tell  whether  a  fish  is  fresh?     If  the  fish  is  fresh,  the 
eyes  are  full  and  bright;  the  gills  bright  red;  the  flesh  firm,  and  the  fish  has  a 
fresh  odor.    Notice  particularly  whether  the  flesh  along  the  backbone  smells  fresh. 
The  first  signs  of  spoilage  are  noticeable  at  this  point. 

The  Menu  Specialist  has  suggested  that  you  either  broil  or  fry  your  fish  for 
this  dinner.    Let's  pretend  you're  frying  it,  because  frying  is  such  an  easy  pro- 
cess, and  fried  fish  is  so  appetizing.     Be  sure  to  fry  it  over  fairly  low,  even 
heat;  better  use  a  heavy  skillet.    Use  sweet-flavored  fat,  and  use  only  enough  fat 
to  keep  the  fish  from  sticking  to  the  skillet.     Always  wipe  the  fish  dry,  before 
rolling  it  in  flour,  or  corn  meal.     V?hen  the  fat  is  hot,  but  not  so  hot  that  it 
smokes,  put  the  pieces  of  fish  in  the  skillet,  but  don't  crowd  them.     Reduce  the 
temperature  at  once,  cook  slowly,  and  turn  the  fish  when  a  brown  crust  has  formed. 
If  fish  is  turned  too  soon,  it  is  likely  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  soak  up  the  fat. 
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Let's  see  —  what  next?    Buttered  Spring  Onions  on  Toast,    Even  Finicky  Flo- 
rine  will  like  onions  cooked  this  way.     In  fact,  I'll  wager  that  Finicky  Florine 
will  ask  for  two  or  three  servings,  so  you'd  "better  "be  prepared.     Allow  six  or 
seven  finger-sized  onions  for  each  serving.    After  trimming  the  green  tops  from 
the  onions,  cook  them  (I  mean  the  onions)  until  tender,  in  lightly  salted  "boil- 
ing water,  in  an  uncovered  vessel.     This  will  take  only  about  20  minutes,  for 
fresh  young  onions.     When  they  have  cooked  tender,  drain,  add  more  salt  if  need- 
ed, and  season  with  melted- "butter.     In  the  meantime,  toast  slices  of  bread.  Ar- 
range the  onions  on  toast,  as  you  would  asparagus,  and  serve  at  once. 

Our  next  dish  is  Buttered  Carrots—  that's  an  easy  one  —  and  our  dessert 
is  Fresh  Bhubarb  Pie.     Could  anything  be  more  intriguing,  than  Fresh  Rhubarb  Pie? 
Mot  to  my  notion.     I'll  give  you  the  Radio  Cookbook  Eecipe,  for  Fresh  Rhubarb  Pie. 
Six  ingredients,  as  follows: 

3  cups  raw  sliced  rhubarb  1  tablespoon  water 

1  cup  sugar  2-1/2  tablespoons  flour,  and 

l/2  teaspoon  salt  3  slices  orange 

Please  check  the  ingredients,  while  I  repeat  them:  (Repeat) 

Line  a  pie  pan  with  pastry  dough,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  until  delicately 
browned.    Meanwhile  cook  the  rhubarb,  sugar,  salt,  and  water  together  until  the 
rhubarb  is  tender.    Remove  3  or  4  tablespoons  of  the  juice  and  when  it  is  cool,  mix 
with  the  flour.     Cut  the  orange  into  small  sections,  and  add  to  the  rhubarb.  Pour 
into  the  baked  crust,  moisten  the  rim,  lay  the  top  crust  in  place,  and  tuck  in 
the  edges  carefully  so  that  the  juice  will  not  leak  out.    Bake  the  pie  in  a  hot 
oven  (about  450°  f.)  for  20  minutes. 

To  repeat  the  menu:  Fresh  Fish —  Broiled  or  Fried;  Spring  Onions  on  Toast; 
Buttered  Carrots;  and  Rhubarb  Pie. 

Mow  that  I've  done  my  duty  by  the  culinary  art,  I'll  turn  to  a  subject  just 
as  fascinating — even  more  so,  sometimes.    Have  you  seen  the  lovely  printed  wash 
materials,  now  being  displayed  on  every  dress  goods  counter?    They  are  almost 
irresistible,  if  you  like  to  sew  as  well  as  I  do.     There  is  a  type  of  cotton  mater- 
ial suited  to  every  occasion  and  purpose;  heavier  fabrics  for  sports  wear;  plain, 
substantial  weaves  for  mornings  at  home;  smooth,  lustrous  material,  in  pretty 
designs,  for  street  and  business,  sheer  voiles  and  organdies  for  semi-formal  after- 
noon or  evening;  and  many  other  materials  that  can  be  used  for  several  different 
occasions. 

Popular  designs  this  year  are  flowers,  stripes,  and  dots.    Floral  designs, 
with  small  and  medium— sized  figures,  are  used  on  many  different  materials.     I  have 
seen  flowered  designs,  in  fascinating  colors,  in  percales,  voiles,  batistes,  piques 
(pe-kays),  dimities,  organdies,  broadcloth,  and  zephyr  ginghams.    Every  imaginable 
color  is  seen  in  these  prints,  but  there  is  more  brown  than  usual,  and  the  newer 
shades  of  yellow  and  red  are  prominent.    And  did  you  ever  see  so  many  dots?  Dots 
in  all  forms  and  sizes.    Polka  dots  are  among  the  "best  sellers,"  not  only  when 
they're  used  alone,  but  also  in  combination  with  flower  figures.     There  are  a  good 
many  stripes,  too  especially  on  printed  broadcloths.     Stripes  are  shown  in  ribbon 
designs  of  contrasting  colors ,  or  in  candy  strips. 
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If  you  want  help  on  making  wash  dresses  for  summer,  I  suggest  that  you  write 
for "Miss  Campbell's  bulletin  on  "Fitting  Dresses  and  Blouses,"  which  tells, 
among  many  other  things,  how  to  make  a  foundation  pattern.    With  a  foundation 
pattern,  dresses  are  easily  made. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  seen  the  new  silk  ptints,  which  have  patterns 
depicting  present  day  life  in  this  jazzy  country.     Believe  it  or  not,  one  of  these 
patterns  is  an  artistic  reproduction  of  the  shopping  traffic  jam  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
If  you  have  ever  been  caught  in  a  traffic  jam  in  New  York  City,  you  can  imagine 
what  this  piece  of  silk  looks  like,  with  its  pattern  of  people,  buildings,  taxis 
automobiles,  street  cars,  and  three  Fifth  Avenue  buses,  all  done  in  harmonious 
shades  of  the  same  color,  or  in  contrasting  colors.     Another  silk  print  pictures 
a  jazz  orchestra;  still  another  has  scrambled  all  over  it  a  certain  two-letter 
word,  made  popular  by  the  movies.     There  are  other  designs  less  novel,  more  con- 
ventionalized, just  as  interesting.    For  instance,  one  silk  pattern  is  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  grains  of  rice.     Cubes  of  sugar,  I  am  told,  also  furnish 
designs  for  silks.    One  of  the  most  artistic  I've  seen  is  a  conventionalized 
design  of  buttons  and  thread. 

Well,  well,  I  must  not  talk  all  morning  on  this  subject,  when  there's  an 
important  question,  pleading  to  be  answered. 

"Please  tell  me,"  writes  a  homekeeper,  "whether  canned  rhubarb  keeps 
successfully" . 

Yes,  rhubarb  keeps  successfully,  when  canned.    There  are  two  methods  of 
canning  rhubarb,  both  of  them  explained  in  detail,  in  the  canning  bulletin,  call- 
ed "Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home."    I'll  tell  you  how  this  canning 
bulletin  works.    You  want  to  know  about  rhubarb.    You'll  find  rhubarb  on  page  16, 
right  after  plums,  and  just  before  strawberries.    And  here's  how  you  can  rhubarb. 
'.Trite  the  directions,  if  you  like. 

"Select  young,  tender  stalks.    Trim  and  wash  carefully.    Cut  into  one-half 
inch  lengths.    Pack  into  the  containers.    Cover  with  boiling,  hot,  thick,  sirup. 
Process  the  quart  and  pint  glass  jars  for  20  minutes  in  boiling  water,  and  No.  2 
and  Uo.  3  tin  cans  for  15  minutes." 

Very  simply  stated,  is  it  not?    Are  there  any  questions?    Yes,  there  might 
be  one.    The  directions  say  to  cover  the  .rhubarb  with  "boiling,  hot,  thick, 
sirup."    And  what  is  a  "thick"  sirup?    Turn  to  page  10  in  the  canning  bulletin, 
and  you  will  find  the  three  sirups  used  in  canning  fruits — thin,  medium,  and 
thick.    For  a  thick  sirup,  use  one  cup  of  sugar,  and  one  cup  of  water.    Just  as 
simple  as  that. 

If  you  don't  care  for  this  way  of  canning  rhubarb,  there's  another  one. 
The  second  method  is  to  cut  the  rhubarb  in  half-inch  lengths,  add  one-fourth 
as  much  sugar  as  rhubarb,  by  measure,  and  bake  until  tender  in  a  covered  dish, 
pack  this  sauce  boiling  hot.    process  the  cans  immediately,  in  boiling  water, 
for  five  minutes. 

I  intend  to  try  both  methods,  and  see  which  my  family  prefers. 

If  you  want  the  latest  reliable,  up-to-date  information  on  canning,  my  ad- 
vice is  to  send  for  the  canning  bulletin,  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 
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